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Miss Emma E. Francis 
announces thet she is prepared to do her 
Photographic Work 
in a Private Studio at 
4931 Germantown Avenue 
Germantown 


and invites inspection of work and prices 
Bell Telephone, Gtn. 1710 





A WATCH is not bought fora 

moment's pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 


FOR A LIFE - TIME i 


We call attention to the fact that our 
watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 


Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street 


in Philadelphia 





Famous Virginia Hams 
Everybody knows the reputation of this 


unique product, from 8 to 12 lbs. at 25c per Ib, 50c. 
each extra for cooking. 


H. T. PANCOAST, Purcellville, Va. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 





MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 
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| WATCHES—RIGGS 


sth sheD 

6 The word suggests 
the name, for we have 
the watch you want, 
and at the right price, 
from the boy’s first 
watch at $2.00, to the 
finest chronometer. 





RIGGS .& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


WANTED: A RELIABLE PERSON TO HELP 
with housekeeping in a family of two adults. 
3729 North 16 th. Street. 


OSITION WANTED AS SEAMSTRESS IN A 
refined family, willing to do other light duties. 
Address J.C. B., this office. 
ANTED A MOTHER’S HELPE R TO TAKE 
a position in Upper Montclair N. J. Com- 
municate with Box No. 8. Swarthmore, Pa. 


AN ELDERLY WOMAN WOULD LIKE TO BE 
wer and helper or to care for a chronic 
. E. 2833 Diamond Street. 


ws NTED-COPIES OF Friends’ Retelieaneer 
for Twelfth Month l4th. 1907. at this office. 


invalid. 


OSITION WANTED AS ASSISTANT OR 


attendant in an institution or private family. | 


Address J. C. B., this office. 


WANTED — A REFINED, INTELLIGENT 
housekeeper, to have full control of my 
home, family of three small girls and myself. No 


washing. Permanent home to desirable person. | 


Address Albert Reynolds, Gum Tree, Pa. 


WANTED—EM PLOYMENT IMMEDIATELY, 

by young woman who has had considerable 
exper ence in ge: eral office work. Has knowledge 
of filing and book keeping Would like position with 
possibility of advancement. Adress D. A. this 
office. 


Wry NOT BUY A LIFE ANNUITY AND 

have an increased guaranteed income? 
Write Davip K. FuRMAN, 2113 Columbia Ave., 
Phila. Will call anywhere. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


WANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN, A ROOM, 

with or without board, with a family of 
Friends, in Washington, D. C., for a few months, 
beginning February. Address No. 11, this office. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ASTERN FRIENDSCOMING TO PASADENA 


would find rooms at 83 N. Euclid Ave. Anna | 


E and M. L. Gaunt. 


ANTED—BOARDERS 

family, 32:2 Summer St., 

square south of Powelton Ave. 
W. Chandlee. 


W. Phila., 
Address Emily 


PHILA. A CHEERFUL SUNNY ROOM 

* on second floor, two windows, furnished, 

well heated, reasonable terms, references. 
dress: No 1v this office 


_FOR RENT. 


LORIDA DAIRY AND TRUCK FARM FOR 
rent. Splendid location. Good local markets. 
Easy terms. 
climate. Address, D. H. Brown, Agent, Eastpoint, 
Florida. 


IN A FRIENDS’ | 


one | 


Ad- | 


Healthful location and a delightful | 


**The Calendars and Post Cards | 


came to-day, and I am much pleased with them. | 
Some of them carried me back to over 70 years | 


ago, when my mother used to have the — 
parties.”” The Quaker Calendar, 1908, 6 
for $1.40; 12 for $2 70. Postage extra, 2c note copy. 


Post Cards, 7 subjects, 3c; 2 for 5c. Postage extra. | 


le for each 4 cards. THE LEEDs & BIDDLE Co., 
921 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 





% Jolie 
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Be Fussy! 


A good many people are fussy about 
the lard they use. That’s why they buy 
Allen’s. Allen’s Lard is the lard for 
fussy people; and it will keep pure and 
sweet fora year. For $6.50 we will de- 
liver a 50 lb. tin to any point in the 
Eastern States. When shall we send 
yours? 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. 
MEDIA, PA. 


Mortgages 
on improved Seattle property. 
Write at once to 
HENRY C. ASH 
316 ‘oo? — Seattle, Wash. 


3. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephor one Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


Stenographer 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 

*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 





GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 





ST CARDS—MEETING HOUSES AND 
other fine views assorted in dozen lots 25 cents 
post paid. Furman, 2113 Columbia Ave., Phila. 





Year Book Again! 


Will one Friend in each 
Quarterly Meeting order three 
or four dozen of the Year 
Book and Almanac, and do 
the distributing for us? 


85 cents a dozen is the price, 
and we take back, if desired at 
this rate, all not sold over twelve. 
It saves money, it helps us, 
Who is the public - spirited 
Friend ? 


FRIENDS’ BOOK AS3OCIATION 


15th and Race Sireets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Stz., 
Philadelphia. 


*."*TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 
Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
dass Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


We Gird Us (verse) 
John Woolman's Message . 


Whittier as a Poiitician . 


‘A Lost Opportunity’ 
First-day School General Exercises . 


Editorial :— 


The Message of Woolman for 
our Times 


The Reading Course 


The Fishing Creek Half-Year’s 
Meeting 


Meetings at York 

Columbus Friends’ Association 
Maple Grove Meeting . 

Books and Reading . 

John Woolman (verse) 

Deaths . 

Anna Bartram Bunting . 
Notes and Announcements 
Friends’ Associations . 


Calendar of Meetings, etc. 











OFFICERS. 


Rowland Comly, 
President. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 


PERSONAL EXPENSES 


can be checked easily and accurately by Charlies Major 
having a bank account. 
check are easily traced and the returned witiam Bradway 
check is as good as a receipt. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest. 


William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


\ 
\ A 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Directors. 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 

t David L. Lukens 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 

Hugh Mclivain 

Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 


Payment E. Lawrence Fell 
y 7 by Rowland Comly 


George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 








Swarthmore College 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Unde care Germantown Preparati veMeetin 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 


| and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 


cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 


| good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 


° , 
Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y,. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested te 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


JHE AQUARELLE open ALi THE YEAR 
157 Virginia Avenue 
ATLaNTIC City, N. J. 


Elevator, steam heat, electric bells, heated sun 
parlor, home-like and comfortable. 


Write for booklet. SARAH H. FULLOM 


Second House 


The Pennhurst => 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 

we meet all requirements. 


Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 
1220-1222 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by = = = = W. J, McWATTERS 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Established 1844. ) 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. j 


There is a principle which is pure, placed in 
the human mind, which in different places and 
ages hath had different names ; it is, however, pure 
and proceeds from God. It is deep and inward, 
confined to no forms of religion nor excluded from 
any, when the heart stands in perfect sincerity. 
In whomsoever this takes root and grows, they 
become brethren. JOHN WOOLMAN. 


WE GIRD US. 


Our fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past, their triumph won; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honured place; 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 

So let it be! In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours, 
In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given, — 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of heaven. 


From ‘‘The Moral Warfare.’’ — Whiitter. 


JOHN WOOLMANS’ MESSAGE. 


[Extracts from Woolman’s ‘‘Word of Remembrance and 
Caution to the Rich.’’ More full extracts may be had, in 
convenient form for distribution, in a tract published by 
the Fabian Society in England (3 Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
London, W. C.) A second reprint of this tract was made 
in 1906. ] 

Wealth desired for its own sake obstructs the 
increase of virtue, and large possessions in the 
hands of selfish men have a bad tendency, for by 
their means too small a number of people are em- 
ployed in useful things, and some of them are 
necessitated to labor too hard, while others would 
want business to earn their bread were not em- 
ployments invented which. having no real useful- 
ness, serve only to please the vain mind. 

Men who have large estates and live in the 
spirit of charity; who carefully inspect the cir- 

.cumstances of those who occupy their estates, 
Sand, regardless of the customs of the times, regu- 
‘t late their demands argeeably to universal love, 
sbeing righteous on principle, do good to the poor 


Without placing it to an act of bounty. Their 
> example i in avoiding superfluities tends to excite 


~ moderation i in others; their uprightness in not 
exacting what the laws and customs would sup- 
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LXV. 
Number 1. 

port them in tends to open the channel to mode- 
rate labor in useful affairs, and to discourage 
those branches of business which have not their 
foundation in true wisdom. 

The Creator of the earth is the owner of it. 
He gave us being thereon, and our nature requires 
nourishment from the produce of it. He is kind 
and merciful to his creatures; and while they live 
answerably to the design of’ their creation, they 
are so far entitled to convenient subsistence that 
we may not justly deprive them of it. 

By the agreements and contracts of our prede- 
cessors, and by our own doings, some enjoy a 
much greater share of this world than others; and 
while those possessions are faithfully improved 
for the good of the whole, it agrees with equity; 
but he who, with a view to self-exaltation, causeth 
some to labor immoderately, and with the profits 
arising therefrom employs othcrs in the luxuries 
of life, acts contrary to the gracious designs of 
Him who is the owner of the earth; nor can any 
possessions, either acquired or derived from an- 
cestors, justify such conduct. Goodness remains 
to be goodness, and the direction of pure wisdom 
is obligatory on all reasonable creatures. 

Though the poor occupy our estates by a bar- 
gain, to which they, in their poor circumstances, 
agree, and we may ask even less than a punctual 
fulfilling of their agreement, yet if our views are 
to lay up riches, or to live in conformity to cus- 
toms which have not their foundation in the 
truth, and our demands are such as require from 
them greater toil or application to business than 
is consistent with pure love, we invade their 
rights as inhabitants of a world of which a good 
and gracious God is the proprietor, and under 
whom we are tenants. 

Were all superfluities and the desire of outward 
greatness laid aside, and the right use of things 
universally attended to, such a number of people 
might be employed in things useful as that mode- 
rate labor with the blessing of Heaven would 
answer all good purposes, and a sufficient number 
would have time to attend to the proper affairs of 
civil society. 

Our blessed Redeemer, in directing us how to 
conduct ourselves one towards another, appeals to 
our own feelings: ‘‘Whatsovever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even soto them.’’ 
Now, when some who have never experienced 
hard labor themselves, live in fulness on the labor 
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of others, there is oftena danger of their not 
having a right feeling of the laborer’s condition, 
and of being thereby disqualified to judge candid- 
ly in their case, not knowing what they them- 
selves would desire, were they to labor hard from 
one year to another to raise the necessaries of life 
and pay high rent besides. It is good for those 
who live in fulness to cultivate tenderness of 
heart, and to improve every opportunity of being 
acquainted with the hardships and fatigues of 
those who labor for their living; and thus to think 
seriously with themselves, Am I influenced by 
true charity in fixing all my demands? Have I 
no desire to support myself in expensive customs, 
because my acquaintances live in such customs?. . 

Let us reflect on the condition of a poor inno- 
cent man, on whom the rich man, from a desire 
after wealth and luxuries lays heavy burdens. . 
He who toils year after year to furnish others 
with wealth and superfluities, until by overmuch 
labor he is wearied and oppressed, understands 
the meaning of that language, ‘‘Ye know the 
heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt.”’ 

Many at this day who know not the heart of a 
stranger, indulge themselves in ways of life which 
occasion more labor than Infinite Goodness intends 
for man, and yet compassionate the distresses of 
such as come directly under their observation; 
were these to change circumstances awhile with 
their laborers, were they to pass regularly through 
the means of knowing the heart of a stranger and 
come toa feeling knowledge of the straits and 
hardships which many poor innocent people pass 
through in obscure life; were these who now fare 
sumptuously every day to act the other part of 
the scene until seven times had passed over them 
and return again to their former states, I believe 
many of them would embrace a less expensive 
life, and would lighten the heavy burdens of some 
who now labor out of their sight, and who pass 
through straits with which they are but little 
acquainted. To see their fellow creatures under 
difficulties to which they are in no degree acces- 
sory tends to awaken tenderness in the minds of 
all reasonable people; but if we consider the con- 
dition of those who are depressed in answering 
our demands, who labor for us out of our sight 
while we pass our time in fulness, and consider 
also that much less than we demand would supply 
us with things really useful, what heart will not 
relent, or what reasonable man can refrain from 
mitigating that grief of which he himself is the 
cause, when he may do so without inconven- 
jence? .- . . 

If by our wealth we make our children great, 
without a full persuasion that we could not bestow 
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it better, and thus give them power to deal hardly 
with others more virtuous than they, it can after 
death give us no more satisfaction than if by this 
treasure we had raised others above our own, and 
had given them power to oppress them. : 
The greater part of the necessaries of life are so 
far perishable that each generation hath occasion 
to labor for them; and when we look towards a 
succeeding age with a mind influenced by univer- 
sal love, instead of endeavoring to exempt some 
from those cares which necessarily relate to this 
life, and to give them power to oppress others, 
we desire that they may all be the Lord’s children 
and live in that humility and order becoming his 
family. Our hearts, being thus opened and en- 
larged, will feel content with a state of things as 
foreign to luxury and grandeur as that which our 
Redeemer laid down as a pattern. , 

For, as he lived in perfect plainness and sim- 
plicity, the greatest in his family cannot by virtue 
of his station claima right to live in worldly 
grandeur without contradicting him who said, 
“It is enough for the disciple to be as his 
Master.”’ ity 

Oh that we who declare against wars, and ac- 
knowledge our trust to be in God only, may walk 
in the light, and therein examine our foundation 
and motives in holding great estates! May we 
look upon our treasures, the furniture of our houses 
and our garments, and try whether the seeds of 
war have nourishment in these our possessions. 

Holding treasures in the self-pleasing spirit is 
a strong plant, the fruit whereof ripens fast. 
A day of outward distress is coming, and Divine 
love calls to prepare against it. 

‘“‘The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord’s; 
but the earth hath he given to the children of 
men.’’ As servants of God, our land or estates 
we hold under him as his gifts; and in applying 
the profits it is our duty to act consistently with 
the designs of our Benefactor. ... Thus when house 
is joined to house and field laid to field, until 
there is no place, and the poor are thereby strait- 
ened, though this is done by bargain and purchase, 
yet so far as it stands distinguished from univer- 
sal love, so far that woe predicted by the prophet 
will accompany their proceedings. As He who 
first founded the earth was. then the true propri- 
etor of it, so he still remains, and though he hath 
given it to the children of men, so that mulitudes 
of people have had their sustenance from it while 
they continued here, yet he hath never alienated 
it, but his right is as good as at first; nor can any 
apply the increase of their possessions contrary 
to universal love, nor dispose of lands in a way 
which they know tends to exalt some by oppress- 
ing others without being justly chargeable. 
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While our minds are prepossessed in favor of 
customs distinguishable from perfect purity, we 
are in danger of not attending with singleness to 


that light which opens to our view the nature of . 


universal righteousness. 

In the affairs of a thickly-settled country are 
variety of useful employments besides tilling the 
earth; so that fur some men to have more land 
than is necessary to build upon and to answer the 
occasions of their families may consist with 
brotherhood; and from the various gifts which 
God hath bestowed on those employed in husband- 
ry, for some to possess and occupy much more 
than others may likewise so consist; but when 
any, on the strength of their possessions, demand 
such rent or interest as necessitates their tenants 
to closer application to business than our merciful 
Father designed for us, it puts the wheels of per- 
fect brotherhood out of order, and leads to employ- 
ments the promoting of which belongs not to the 
family of Christ, whose example in all points 
being a pattern of wisdom, the plainness and sim- 
plicity of his outward appearance may well make 
us ashamed to adorn our bodies with costly array or 
treasure up wealth by the least oppression. . . . 

Suppose twenty free men, professed followers of 
Christ, discovered an island, and that they with 
their wives, independent of all others took pos- 
session of it and, dividing it equally, made im- 
provem:2nts and multiplied; suppose these first pos- 
sessors, being generally influenced by true love, 
did, with paternal regard, look over the increasing 
condition of the inhabitants, and, near the end of 
their lives, gave such directions concerning their 
respective possessions as best suited the conveni- 
ence of the whole and tended to preserve love and 
harmony; and that their successors in the contin- 
ued increase of people generally followed their 
pious example and pursued means the most effect- 
ual to keep oppression out of their island; but that 
one of these first settlers, from a fond attachment 
to one of his numerous sons, no more deserving 
than the rest, gives the chief of his lands to him, 
and by an instrument suffiicently witnessed strong- 
ly expressed his mind and will;—suppose this son, 
being landlord to his brethren and nephews, de- 
mands such a portion of the fruits of the earth as 
may supply himself, his family and some others, 
and that these others thus supplied out of his 
store are employed in adorning his building with 
curious engravings and paintings, preparing car- 
riages to ride in, vessels for his house, delicious 
meats, fine wrought apparel and furniture, all suit- 
ing that distinction lately arisen between him and 
the other inhabitants; and that, having the abso- 
lute disposal of these numerous improvements, 
his power so increaseth that in all conferences rel- 





ative to the public affairs of the island, these 
plain, honest men, who are zealous for equitable 
establishments, find great difficulty in proceeding 
agreeably to their righteous inclinations—suppose 
this son, from a fondness to one of his children, 
joined with a desire to continue this grandeur 
under his own name, confirms the chief of his pos- 
sessions to him, and thus for many ages there is 
one great landlord over near a twentieth part of 
this island, and the rest are poor oppressed people, 
to some of whom, from the manner of their edu- 
cation, joined with a notion of the greatness of 
their predecessors, labor is disagreeable; who, 
therefore, by artful applications to the weakness, 
unguardedness, and corruptions of others in striv- 
ing to get a living out of them, increase the diffi- 
culties among them, while the inhabitants of other 
parts, who guard against oppression and with one 
consent train up their children in frugality and 
useful labor, live more harmoniously; if we trace 
the claims of the ninth or the tenth of the great 
landlords down to the first possessor and find the 
claim supported throughout by instruments 
strongly drawn and witnessed, after all we could 
not admit a belief into our hearts that he had a 
right to so great a portion of land after sucha 
numerous increase of inhabitants. 

The first possessor of that twentieth part held 
no more, we sunpose, than an equitable portion; 
but when the Lord, who first gave these twenty 
men possession of this island unknown to all 
others, gave being to numerous people who in- 
habited the twentieth part, whose natures required 
the fruits thereof for their sustenance, this great 
claimer of the soil could not have a right to the 
whole to dispose of it in gratifying his irregular 
desires; but they, as creatures of the Most High 
God, Possessor of heaven and earth, had a right 
to part of what this great claimer held, though 
they had no instruments to confirm their right. 
Thus oppression in the extreme appears terrible; 
but oppression in more refined appearances re- 
mains to be oppression. . . . 

To labor for a perfect redemption from this 
spirit of oppression is the great business of the 
whole family of Christ Jesus in this world. 


It is good to have lived and loved and labored. 
It is good to be missed from the ranks while the 
march is going on. It is good to have lived so 
that men shall sigh and hearts shall ache when 
we are gone. The sigh and the heartache shall 
bring joy in after days. when memory half gives 
back what we thought we had lost forever. It is 
good to have worked with all the energy at our 
command. And it is good to rest when that work 
is done. —Walter L. Sheldon. 
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WHITTIER AS A POLITICIAN. 


Whittier as a reformer can scarcely be under- 
stood unless we consider the period of preparation 
through which he passed as a politician. His 
Quaker ancestry and bringing up gave him both a 
hereditary background and a present environment 
for that strenuous activity which the fullness of 
time called forth, while his political experience 
gave his mind that practical bent and broadness 
in dealing with men, as essential factors in push- 
ing the great reform that dominated his life. 

What the poet called his ‘‘miserable knack of 
rhyming,’’ gave hima reputation, and whetted 
an ambition for fame that is natural in normal 
young men. His early journalistic experience, 
especially on the New England Review, in associa- 
‘tion with George D. Prentice in Hartford, afforded 
him literary companionship, and what was still 
more vital, literary practice, which his limited 
scholastic education made necessary. Without 
this experience he could hardly have performed 
the riper labors of his after life. 

He had an early and probably a natural taste for 
politics of the practical sort, was a writer of politi- 
cal editorials at 21, and at that time fancied that 
political journalism might be his life work. The 
American Manufacturer, on which he tried his 


‘‘prentice hand,’’ was a Whig organ, intensely 
loyal to the person and the political philosophy of 
Henry Clay, and an expounder of the doctrine of 


protection as then preached by its advocates. He 
went from the Manufacturer in Boston, to the 
New England Review in Hartford, again to edit 
an organ of his party. He held this position a 
year and a half, when poor health took him back 
to Haverhill and the home on the Powow. Dur- 
ing this enforced peried of rural hibernating he 
dabbled in local politics, and became very popular 
as a party leader in the community. Young as he 
was, his reputation as editor and politician travel- 
ed all the way to Kentucky, and secured for him 
unusual influence with Clay. He continued an 
admirer and follower of the ‘‘blue-grass’’ states- 
man, until truckling on the slavery question pro- 
duced a revolt in the Quaker conscience, and the 
two men parted political company. 

Whittier’s sympathy for the anti-slavery cause 
was partly constitutional, and his attachment to 
the movement for three or four years only nom- 
inal. He may fairly have been considered a full- 
fledged adherent from the time his pamphlet, 
‘‘Justice and Expediency,’’ printed at his own 
expense, appeared in 1833. From that time on, 
while he did not abandon politics, he made all of 
his movements fit into and serve his main issue. 

In Twelfth month of that year he was a dele- 
gate to the National Anti-slavery Convention in 
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Philadelphia, and was the youngest delegate pres- 
ent. He was one of the secretaries, and a mem- 
ber of the committee that drafted the remarkable 
declaration of sentiments issued by the conven- 
tion. Of the sixty-two members of this conven- 
tion, twenty-one were members of the Society of 
Friends. Long after the conflict for the over- 
throw of slavery was over, Whittier said, ‘‘I set a 
higher value on my name appended to the Anti- 
Slavery declaration of 1833, than on the title page 
of any book.’’ Whittier’s biographer, Pickard, 
gives the poet’s estimate of a reform movement as 
a life asset, by quoting the advice said to have 
been given toa boy of fifteen, in these words: 
‘*My lad, if thou would’st win success, give thy- 
self to some unpopular but noble cause.”’ 

In the early thirties Whittier aspired to a seat 
in Congress, and even suggested an artful cam- 
paign of delay touching his adversary, in order to 
let him pass the age limit, when he would capture 
the prize against Caleb Cushing, who had in suc- 
cessive campaigns failed to secure the constitu- 
tional majority over all. But Cushing was finally 
elected and Whittier became his supporter and 
adviser, at the same time serving as a whip to the 
elder man’s sluggish conscience. The letters 
written by Whittier to Cushing from 1834 to 1837, 
probably form the most remarkable collection of 
epistles ever written to a member of Congress by 
a constituent. Cushing was urged to stand firm 
for the right of petition, and for every assault 
upon the slave power that showed even a feeble 
visage in Congress. When John Quincy Adams, 
the ‘‘old man eloquent,’’ was flooding the national 
legislature with all sorts of petitions in the face 
of insult and arrogance unparalleled, his most 
vigorous supporter in Massachusetts was the 
Quaker poet. In fact, many of these petitions 
were written and sent on their white winged mis- 
sion by Whittier. 

In 1836, he was a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature and is described as a most industrious 
representative of the people. He labored for the 
abolition of the death penalty, and for many other 
reform measures, while he was influential in 
keeping the legislature of the ‘‘Old Bay State,’’ 
from helping forward the Southern madness. 

From 1838 to 1840, Whittier was practically a 
resident of Philadelphia. Benjamin Lundy had 
been editing his heavily named National Inquirer 
under the care of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
Society. The name of the paper was changed to 
the Pennsylvania Freeman, and Whittier became 
its editor. His office was in Pennsylvania Hall, 
when that building was burned by a pro-slavery 
mob, in Fifth month, 1838. Space does not per- 
mit reference to the many incidents of the poet’s 
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life and labor while connected with the Freeman. 
But the ogre of ill health pursued him in the 
milder latitude of Pennsylvania, as it had in the 
rigorous New England climate, and he returned to 
his Massachusetts home. After this he seems to 
have united the function of reformer and politi- 
cian more industriously than ever. For four win- 
ters he ‘‘lobbied’’ around the state house in behalf 
of abolition and reform generally, and with 
marked success. He had the knack of influencing 
and winning men, and he used it for the cause. 

He was a master organizer of political combina- 
tions, uniting incongruous and contradictory ele- 
ments, giving as well as taking, when some per- 
manent good, in his estimation, could be secured. 
In the fall of 1850, an agreement was made by 
the Free Soilers, with the Democrats, by which 
George S. Boutwell was to be supported for Gover- 
nor, and the Free Soilers were to name the United 
States Senator. Whittier engineered this scheme. 
Boutwell was elected. and the Democrats at- 
tempted to repudiate their part of the contract. 
The Free Soil candidate for Senator was Charles 
Sumner, who was nevertheless elected Senator, 
as a result of that bargain, on the 24th of Third 
month, 1851. 

Whittier was a political voting abolitionist all 
of his life, and in this respect was the exact 
opposite of Garrison. When the Liberty and Free 
Soil parties were organized, the poet took imme- 
diate and active part in the party work. He be- 
lieved in using political power for right ends, and 
followed his conviction in this particular, although 
in so doing he alienated many of his more radical 
and less consistent associates. 

It was Whittier’s position that moral action 
touching slavery, separated from political action, 
was absurd; and when it is considered that the 
constitutional and governmental endorsement of 
slavery could not be removed without political 
action, the contention of the po2t seems logical. 
Whittier and his associates were called ‘‘new or- 
ganizationists,’’ and they received more than mild 
censure from the Garrisonians. In 1841, Lucretia 
Mott, in a letter to Richard and Hannah Webb of 
Dublin, in special reference to Henry B. Stanton, 
said, ‘‘He and Whittier and Birney ought to leave 
that clan, and return to their first love. They all 
seem to be retiring from the Anti-Slavery field.”’ 
At this time, knowing the royal work done by the 
political abolitionists after 1841, an intimation 
that they were ‘‘retiring’’ sounds almost ludicrous. 
The split in the Anti-Slavery ranks made it appear 
for awhile as if the slave holders were to enjoy a 
’ eessation of hostilities, while the abolitionists 
quarreled among themselves. In the main Whittier 


did not become a purveyor of this reform gall and \‘of conscience, perhaps, and surely a question of 
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wormwood, although he maintained his right of 
political free choice, in good Quaker fashion, as 
“‘way opened.’”’ 

As a matter of course, after he joined the aboli- 
tion ranks, Whittier’s personal political ambi- 
tion practically disappeared. Still he was fre- 
quently a candidate on the Free Soil ticket, but 
usually when there was no possibility of elec- 
tion. Still as the cause became stronger, the time 
came when he could have been elected to Con- 
gress, but poor health rendered such a strenuous 
life impossible. That he would have been a wise 
legislator in Washington, admits of no argument. 
More than once he was a third party candidate, 
with the only apparent purpose of dividing the 
electorate, and preventing the selection of a pro- 
nounced pro-slavery man in his district. This sort 
of maneuvering he considered not only legiti- 
mate, but necessary and sometimes praiseworthy. 

When the Republican party was organized, he 
was one of its earliest adherents, and lived the 
balance of his days a voting member. Of course 
he did not approve all the things his party did, and 
sometimes voted against its candidates. But of 
the two promisingly successful parties, he had no 
trouble making a choice to the satisfaction of his 
judgment and conscience. 

He did not do what many of the old abolitionists 
did, align himself with new political movements 
after the issues of the Civil War had practically 
been settled. But from our vantage ground, we 
are able to say, that to the end he was true to his 
light in his political as in his religious affiliations, 
and sought in his own way to promote the moral, 
the economic and the social good of his fellow men. 


“A LOST OPPORTUNITY.” 


Since the publication of the statement of Presi- 
dent Swain and the Management of Swarthmore 
College as to the Jeanes bequest, it seems to be 
taken for granted by editors throughout the coun- 
try that the matter was finally settled at the 
Twelfth month meeting of the Board, and that 
the sum ‘‘rejected’’ was very large—-from one to 
three million. We have received many letters and 
clippings from newspaper editorials. All of these 
we cannot publish for want of space; there is also 
some repetition. We publish extracts showing 
the general trend of feeling. Only one commu- 
nication received is in approval of the supposed 
final rejection of the supposed millions. That one 
is as follows: 

‘‘What would it profit a college should it gain 
millions and lose its spirit? There is a question 
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character and individual strength of purpose, in- 
volved in the matter with which Swarthmore Col- 
lege has been called to deal with the would-be 
Jeanes bequest. A present of a million or more 
dollars accompanied with a proviso that the recip- 
ient surrender its initiative in a matter that may 
be important to the well being of that institution 
if rightly directed, would have a similar effect to 
that which would result to an individual who 
would openly sell his right of private judgment 
in a matter that should be vital to his moral 
standing among men. Esau in selling his birth- 
right yielded with it his right of authority and 
influence as a man of judgment, for a slight temp- 
tation. I feel very thankful that our College has 
manifested its spirit in judiciously setting aside 
a great temptation.”’ WALTER M. POWWNALL. 
Centredale, Ia. 


An ‘‘Old Swarthmorean’’ urges us to publish an 
editorial by Henry B. Blackwell in the Woman’s 
Journal under the heading ‘‘A Lost Opportunity.”’ 
This Friend writes, ‘Some have wished a Whittier 
might arise and give Swarthmore Managers some 
light. Henry Blackwell surely has spoken the 
truth, and I have never given up hope that the 
Managers would accept the fund. How can they 
do otherwise?’’ Instead of copying the editorial, 


we will publish a letter written by Henry B. 


Blackwell, especially for the Intelligencer. 
as follows: . 

‘*The president of Swarthmore College, in your 
excellent paper of December 12th, gives his rea- 
sons for hesitation to accept the generous bequest 
of Anna T. Jeanes, principally on the ground that 
the conditions imposed ‘would bind the college 
forever to a particular policy’ and that ‘freedom is 
above the price of endowments.’ Such objections 
from so high a source are certainly worthy of re- 
spectful consideration. 

‘““To accept this splendid gift of a million or more 
upon perpetual conditions which might be serious- 
ly detrimental to the future of the institution 
would certainly be unwise, but such is not the 
case in the present instance. For Miss Jeanes 
does not ask Swarthmore to prohibit football, 
or any other form of athletics, but only to forego, 
in the future, inter-collegiate contests of that 
character with rival institutions—contests noisy, 
sensational, wasteful of time and money, detri- 
mental to study and promotive of sectional egotism. 

“‘The president’s solemn warning against a 
permanent loss of independence is very impres- 
sive, but is hardly justified, since it has already 
been disregarded by Swarthmore in the very case 
cited by himself, when it accepted from Andrew 
Carnegie the gift of a library building completed 
with the express condition that the College shall 
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‘forever’ expend a certain specified sum annu- 
ally in the purchase of books. The warning was 
disregarded by Johns Hopkins for a much smaller 
gift, accepted on condition of the perpetual admis- 
sion of women as medical students, and again in 
Rochester where, for a gift of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, it made itself ‘forever’ co-education- 
al. It is therefore a simple question whether the 
conditions imposed are acceptable. 

‘“‘The president’s objection, in the present case, 
loses sight of the fact that these intercollegiate 
foot-ball contests, as at present conducted are 
essentially immoral and distinctly injurious to the 
character and attainments of the students. If, as 
the donor believed, and as a large part of the 
community believes, the effect of these contests in 
mere physical prowess between the students of 
rival institutions is bad, and in direct conflict 
with those standards of moral and mental im- 
provement, for the promotion of which colleges 
and universities exist, then there can be no loss 
of ‘independence’ in accepting the gift on the 
conditions imposed, which will amply compensate 
the college for any temporary loss of surface pop- 
ularity. Indeed, the adoption of a rule of action 
promotive of a higher standard of character and 
scholarship, imposes no new obligation, but only 
recognizes and enforces an obligation already ex- 
isting. 

‘“‘The real ground of hesitation seems to be that 
intercollegiate foot-ball is popular with so many 
young and thoughtless persons. Suppose, for 
instance, that Miss Jeanes had made her gift con- 
ditional on a perpetual inhibition of intercollegiate 
bull fights, or cock fights, would anyone have 
regarded the ‘independence’ of the college as en- 
dangered by its acceptance? But is the life and 
health and safety and well being of a beast ora 
bird more important than that of a man? Are 
such contests any more immoral than intercollegi- 
ate pugilism or football? 

‘*The facts which should settle the acceptance 
of the gift are first the essential brutality of the 
football game as now practiced; secondly, its in- 
compatibility with a high ideal of scholarly and 
gentlemanly attainment; and thirdly, the bad 
effect of the existing rivalry of this nature be- 
tween colleges created and endowed for nobler 
purposes. Such struggles for pre-eminence in 
rough and tumble conflicts are inconsistent with 
the primary objects for which colleges and univer- 
sities are created and maintained.’’ 

Dorchester, Mass. HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 

We note in The Phoenix, the monthly paper 
edited by the students of Swarthmore, the follow- 
ing from an editorial dealing with some of the 
animadversions of the Philadelphia Ledger : 
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‘*We feel the pernicious tendency in the present football 
situation of our American colleges, and with the Ledger 
condemn it, but we believe many of the accusations made 
to be untrue, and more than that we not only hope but 
firmly believe that our colleges will of themselves take up 
the question and decide it fairly on the right side.. But— 
we want to be free in the matter. 


The Phoenix also publishes the following extract 
from Dr. Mazgill’s ‘‘Sixty-five Years in the Life of 
a Teacher:’’ 

‘‘It seems that the time of the fire was a period of be- 
ginning new movements. I may properly mention here 
the matter of athletics, and the exchange of games be- 
tween Swarthmore and the neighboring colleges and schools. 
Up to this time little liberty had been allowed the stu- 
dent in this respect, and an occasional surreptitious game 
at Media or Chester, with the young fellows of Short- 
lidge’s School, or the cadets at Colonel Hyatt’s Military 
Academy, was a cause of anxiety. I saw plainly that the 
time was near for greater liberty to be given the students 
in this matter. Some of the active members of our board, 
however, held altogether different views, and to see occa- 
sional reports in the papers of games of this kind played 
by Swarthmore students was a cause of great anxiety to 
me. 

‘*Just about this time an infraction of our rules occur- 
red by our students playing a game with the cadets at 
Colonel Hyatt’s Military Academy. I saw that the time 
had come when such gamés, under proper rules, must be 
allowed, including, of course, return games on our own 
grounds. After consideration, the faculty yielded this 
point, to the great satisfaction of the students, and to the 
disgust of at least a few of the managers. Indeed, we 
soon felt that by requiring the visiting students to observe 
our rules as to smoking, betting, and profanity, Swarth- 
more was really exercising a good influence among the 
surrounding schools. This institution of intercollegiate 
sports was another move toward giving Swarthmore an hon- 
ored and well-known place among her sister colleges. 
The strict regulations of the early days were due to the 
number of students in our preparatory school, already 
referred to, which was then so large that many, who dd 
not understand us or our ultimate aims, said that Swarth- 
more was not and must not become a college.’’ 

(To be continued. ) 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL 
EXERCISES—I. 


By reason of the fact that these exercises are 
participated in by people of all ages and degrees 
of mental development, they must be selected on 
a different basis from the work of the class period. 
Here a continuous line of study, generally more 
or less historical, forms the backbone of the work. 
The general exercises are more particularly fitted 
for impressing some ethical lesson which is of 
perennial importance to all people and the culti- 
vation of the devotional spirit on the part of the 
school. This spirit adults and children may share 
together, though some may understand the intel- 
lectual content of the lesson upon which it is 
based, while others grasp only the idea of devo- 
tional feeling. 
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In the selection of Bible readings, such portions 
as breathe the spirit of aspiration, of dependence 
upon God’s constant love and care, will appeal to a 
larger number of the school than chapters dealing 
with history, theology or profound matters of life 
and conduct. For children especially the fre- 
quent reading of the same inspiring chapters, until 
their contents are as familiar as household words, 
is more helpful than covering a wide range of se- 
lections whose spirit and meaning is less obvious. 
Psalms of praise and trust, the Sermon on the 
Mount, some of the utterances of John, the won- 
derful 12th chapter of Corinthians, portions of 
Isaiah, some of the non-theologic sections of 
Paul’s epistle, may be read again and again to the 
same interested listeners, if the reader each time 
puts into his reading the spirit which men felt 
when they wrote these wonderful expressions of 
Divine trust and dependence. For the spirit of 
devotion to be impressed upon the school by such 
reading, it is primarily necessary that the super- 
intendent or reader should show in his reading 
that he personally feels the force of what he 
would impress. Indifferent reading in the gen- 
eral exercise is always an element of weakness. 
Elocutionary effect is uncalled for. A profound 
feeling of the truth and beauty of the selection 
will make an ordinary reader impressive. 

Devotional poetry used as concert exercises or 
given individually may fitly take a large place in 
the general exercises. Children memorize it 
readily and feel what they cannot understand in 
it; and for the adults who memorize less readily, 
printed slips containing a number of selections 
can be furnished at small expense. 

Addresses or questions to the school as a whole 
generally represent a waste of good material 
somewhere. The varying ages and capacities of 
those assembled are serious impediments to 
arousing general interest. Either the little chil- 
dren are hopelessly below the level of the subject 
presented, or the older boys and girls are wearied 
with what they call ‘‘baby talk.”’ It is possible 
to make an address interesting to all ages, but the 
ability to do so is so rare as to count only as an 
exception to the rule that general addresses are 
unprofitable as a habit. The one thought (in this 
paper) important to hold in mind is that general 
exercises should have a distinct purpose and that 
material should be selected with a view to carrying 
out this purpose. The writer fee's that the devel- 
opment of a devotional spirit inthe opening exer- 
cise is its mainfunction. 


A second paper on General Exercises will 
deal with exercises calculated to impress ethical 
lessons. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 4, 1908. 


THE MESSAGE OF WOOLMAN FOR OUR TIME. 


The writings of John Woolman are to be the 
center of the Whittier Reading Circle Course for 
1908. Woolman stands nearly alone among the 
typical Friendly leaders as a literary classic. 
Thomas Ellwood wrote ina manner that would 
have caused his writings to be cherished even 
aside from their interest in connection with the 
Quaker movement. Scattered among William 
Penn’s multitudinous words and entangled paren- 
theses are many true gems of literature, and his 
collection of ‘‘Fruits of Solitude’’ has been brought 
out in pretty little editions by admirers who 
would never have been drawn to him by his 
Quaker experiments in Government, nor by his 
pamphlets, pious and controversial. Whittier 
belongs to all of us, and was not in any sensea 
denominational propagandist. The rest of our 
writers would never be read except for value in 
the spreading of our Friendly principles. Even 
for this they are best in selections and adaptation 
in present day form. But Woolman’s Journal has 
had a vogue where Friendly propaganda had no 
meaning. It, alone of all Friendly writings, ex- 
cept Whittier’s poems, has been brought out asa 
school classic. * 

John Woolman was an epochmaker in Friendly 
history and in social progress and we should have 
to read him even though he had not been so 
pleasant toread. He is thought of most as an 
advocate of the cause of the slave, at a time when 
slave-holding was still looked on, even by most 
Friends, as an essential part of the normal and 
heaven ordained state of society. The freeing of 
the slaves was the great work of his time and for 
long after his time, and a great part of his life 
work was in this connection; but the principles 
on which he worked were not merely those of a 
reformer absorbed in an ephemeral humanitarian 
interest. The principles that made him a pioneer 


* Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. Edited for use in Secondary Schools. John 
Woolman’s Journal, New York, 1903. 
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Just as Lincoln, when he saw 
the slaves emancipated, gave warning that another 
great problem was just ahead to be grappled with, 
so Woolman perceived clearly that the question of 
slavery was but one phase of a still larger ques- 
tion. His pamphlets were written not only on the 
““Keeping of Negroes’’ and on forms of oppression 
directly connected therewith, but ‘‘On Merchan- 
dising,’’ ‘‘On Trading in Superfluities,’’ ‘“‘On 
Schools.’’ In his writings he enunciates, in sim- 
ple religious phraseology, some of the truths 
which economists are only now beginning to 
understand. 

John Woolman was not a Socialist, and though 
the land question bore heavily on him, he was not 
a single taxer. None of the modern curers of all 
social ills were born until long after his time. 
The essay, a great part of which is reprinted on 
the first pages of this issue of the Intelligencer, 
which contains the most: connected account that 
he gave of his views on social questions, was 
written just before the publication of Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘Wealth of Nations.’”’ The Father of 
Political Economy had prepared himself for his 
great work at the Universities of Glasgow and 
Oxford. The same years were passed by Wool- 
man ona farm in New Jersey and in a small 
country store. Woolman’s message is that ofa 
simple workingman and his words are spoken 
‘‘from an inward knowledge that they arise from 
a heavenly spring.’’ 


THE READING COURSE. 


‘‘John Woolman’s Journal,’’ one of the books 
recommended for study by the Whittier Reading 
Circles during 1908, is probably better known by 
the outside world than any other piece of purely 
Friendly literature, and Friends may profitably 
give some attention to its perusal and study. We 
imagine that not all of the testimonies and mani- 
fest ‘‘leadings’’ of this remarkably concerned man 
will impress present-day readers as altogether 
vital. But the book is not being presented as an 
infallible and specific guide either in morals or 
economics. In fact it is very important that 
Friends do not permit their concerns and testi- 
monies to become merely imitative. Surely John 
Woolman furnishes a lasting example of what 
should be the real spirit of every live concern, and 
the moving power of a very vital testimony. The 
thing which really gave this ‘‘plain Friend’’ his 
great influence, not only within his own religious 
society, but among people outside, was the sweet- 
ness of his spirit, and the absence of the censo- 
rious and arbitrary method in dealing with the 
consciences of men. 
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A rather logical connection will be found be- 
tween ‘‘Woolman’s Journal’ and the first part of 
‘A Quaker Experiment in Government,’’ as the 
period of time covered is partially the same. It 
is possible that the testimonies of Woolman and 
the Yearly Meeting may be seen to contain part of 
the incentive which finally led Friends to drop 
cut of politics and refrain from membership in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

There are many topics for discussion in Wool- 
man. His apparent abhorrence of great wealth, 
and his own purpose to so limit his own conduct 
in trade and traffic as to avoid what in our time 
would searcely be considered more than ordinary 
prosperity, may well provoke thought and expres- 
sion. Admitting the admirable quality of this 
testimony in connection with the person making 
it, the question may well be asked, What would 
be the effect on society and civilization if all 
men, or evena majority of them, indulged ina 
like practice. 

John Woolman’s marked and consistent testi- 
mony against slavery will be found impressively 
interesting. The question ought to arise, What 
evils and wrongs are there in the world now, 
against whick we may, in our way, and according 
to our light, also bear testimony? Secondly, are 
we doing it? 

The claim of practically special divine interposi- 
tion and leading appears large in the Journal, both 
as to Woolman’s ministry and mission to his own 
time. How largely and how helpfully may the 
same claim be made now? Is therea danger in 
pressing this matter too far? Is not the exhorta- 
tion of the discipline of one of our Yearly Meet- 
ings, in the following language, good advice? 
‘‘Ministers are advised to be careful in their pub- 
lie communications not to use unnecessary pre- 
ambles nor assert too positively a Divine com- 
mand, as the baptizing power of Truth accom- 
panying the words is the only real evidence of the 
authority of such offerings.’’ 

The first part of ‘‘A Quaker Experiment in 
Government’’ to a considerable extent covers that 
period of Pennsylvania colonial history, when 
Friends were active, especially in the legislative 
branch of the government. It deals with the 
troubles of such members in the effort to harmo- 
nize their official conduct, as representatives of 
all of the people, with their convictions as mem- 
bers of a peace-loving and peace-demanding reli- 
gious society. The distinction drawn between 
the kind of force which preserves life and con- 
serves social order, and the kind which is aggres- 
sive and does not halt at taking human life, may 
form a vital topic for discussion. 

The character and ability of William Penn asa 
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statesman and a philanthropist will necessarily be 
carefully considered. The fact that Penn devised 
one of the first, if not the first scheme for general 
arbitration, and also the first plan for the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic, will prove an index of 
his really progressive character as a law-giver. 

An interesting matter for discussion will be the 
consideration of the motive or motives which led 
the Friends to withdraw from active participation 
in government. Was it because of innate convic- 
tion in most cases, ora desire to conform to the 
arbitrary authority of the Yearly Meeting, and 
the traditions of the Society? Was James Pem- 
berton justified in resuming political life in 1765, 
after he had once laid it down? Should the mem- 
bers of the Society who could have been continu- 
ously elected and really have controlled the gov- 
ernment, kept on holding office, and applying 
Friendly policies of government? How far should 
the principle of non-resistance applied to physical 
force, be carried in the domain of morals? The 
claim that after the legislature had voted appro- 
priations for forts, under non-Friendly rule, and 
a large expenditure was made for maintenance, 
the depredations continued as before, will help 
reinforce the argument that military equipment 
is not a peace measure. 

In studying Lowell, as in the case of Whittier 
last year, it is not expected that members of the 
circles will read every poem in the bock. Certain 
of them. however, should be considered with care. 
Next to Whittier, probably Lowell contributed 
more verse bearing on the slavery question than 
any other poet. ‘‘The Bigelow Papers,’’ both 
series, bear on certain phases and features of the 
slavery controversy, and apart from their histori- 
cal value will be found entertaining from a literary 
standpoint. The poem ‘‘On the Capture of Cer- 
tain Fugitive Slaves Near Washington,’’ is not 
inferior to some of the most splendidly moral de- 
liverances of the Quaker poet. Most persons are 
familiar with ‘‘The Present Crisis,’’ one of the 
most vigorous of Lowell’s reform poems. ‘‘An 
Incident in a Railroad Car,’’ and the little poem, 
‘*Stanzas on Freedom,’? will amply repay perusal. 
In fact there is material for one-third of the work 
of the circles in the poems of Lowell. 

Such hints and comments on the course as seem 
worth passing on, will be published from time to 
time. Unless there seems a better reason than 
now appears, there will be no special literature 
issued, other than what may appear in the Jntelli- 
gencer, relating to the Reading Circles. 

Cost of books for the course is as follows: ‘‘A 
Quaker Experiment in Government,”’ $1.65; 
Lowell’s Poems, household edition, $1.25 ; ‘‘Wool- 
man’s Journal,’’ plain, 50 cents, with introduc- 
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tion by Whittier, 80 cents, with illustrations, etc., 
$1.00. These prices include transportation. Ad- 
dress all letters relating to Reading Circles, Henry 
W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FISHING CREEK HALF YEAR’S 
MEETING. 

The three days of consecutive session, embracing 
the Monthly, Half Year’s and Youths’ Meetings 
were held on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of Twelfth 
month. We were favored to have with us Joel 
Borton of Woodstown, N. J., and Edmund Webster 
of Philadelphia. They came in the interest of the 
School Committee to visit the Friends’ School at 
Millville, Pa., at which the writer in company 
with others passed a pleasant hour, attending the 
closing exercises. These were highly creditable 
to both pupil and teacher, and showed the ability 
and energy of the principal, Edith Y. Eves. 

On Fourth-day, early in the meeting, William 
U. John spoke in a feeling manner, followed by 
Joel Borton, who spoke to the edification of the 
hearers. At the conclusion of the first meeting a 
Lutheran minister present arose and spoke contin- 
uing the subject of the previous discourse. R. 
Anna Kester, near the close of Fiith-day’s meet- 
ing presented for consideration the parables; the 
search for the lost piece of silver; the bringing 
back of the sheep that had gone astray; and the 
return of the Prodigal, and requested a statement 
explanatory of the different phases, here typified, 
of Christian experience and of the Lord’s dealings 
with the children of men. The same evening a 
parlor meeting was held at the meeting house. 
The exercises, briefly stated, were: a recitation in 
concert by aciass of children; speaking by Joel 
Borton; and expression of thought, sentiment and 
quotation. On Sixth-day Joel was largely and 
very acceptably engaged in the ministry, as well as 
on the preceding day. John J. Kester gave ex- 
pression to a few words. 

In the afternoon, Friends attended the funeral of 
A. Parker Kester, a prominent Friend, who in years 
gone by had taken an active part in Society and 
neighborhood affairs. He had passed the nine- 
tieth milestone of life. A large number were 
present at the meeting house. Joel Borton, Wil- 
liam U. John, anda Presbyterian minister from 
Washingtonville, all spoke on the occasion. 

The writer felt it a privilege to be again per- 
mitted to meet the kind Friends of Millville and 
vicinity and to unite with them in worship, under 
the influence of that Spirit which is not near today 
and distant tomorrow, but ever close, though we 
may not always realize it, reproving for wrong 
doing, spurring us on to the performance of duty 
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and with its accomplishment bringing sweet 
peace of mind, which is a support and conso- 
lation in time of trial. 

The continued activity of Friends along differ- 
ent lines would seem to point to a brighter, better 
day for the Society; for the continuation of labor 
in the various fields before us will doubtless draw 
others not now interested to engage in them, 
especially ‘through the agency of conferences, 
First-day schools and Young Friends’ Associations. 
These, it is hoped, will develop a growing inter- 
est in meetings which, under such circumstances, 
may become centers of religious force and power. 
In this case, no community of Friends would be 
without a ministry suited to its needs and condi- 
tions. If opportunities are not neglected or mis- 
used, there is much in prospect. And we need 
not disparage the present in comparison with the 
past. In those early days though the Society of 
Friends at large maintained its integrity anda 
strong band of able ministers were constantly 
traveling in the service of the truth, yet they had 
difficulties to struggle against which we do not 
have to contend with now and which required all 
their effort to overcome. The present age has 
improved on the past in many respects. The 
means of acquiring knowledge, the advantage of 
learning, the use of books and good literature, are 
being brought within reach of all the people as 
never before. All denominations are gradually 
coming nearer each other, as far as regards the 
fundamentals of Christianity. The Sabbath 
schools are reaching out and extending their work 
farther and farther each year. Numberless acts 
of kindness and of helpful service pass unnoticed. 
The missions that are sustained, the charities, the 
philanthropic enterprises carried on by many men 
and women, receive scant attention by the news- 
papers generally, while evil is dwelt upon. Thus 
they present a one-sided view of humanity. 

G. J. 


-MEETINGS AT YCRK. 


The lives of two men who were prominent in 
the Society of Friends in the early days of the 
advancement of George Fox’s doctrines, formed 
the subject of an interesting talk on Eleventh 
month 17th by John Russel Hayes of Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Thomas Ellwood of England, and John Woolman 
of America were the men he discoursed upon, giv- 
ing an account of their acceptance of the Friendly 
faith, and of their decided stand against the su- 
perfluities of old England and early life in Amer- 
The great patience and meekness of these 
men under deep persecution formed a strong and 
impressive lesson and was much enjoyed by the 
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goodly number in attendance. In the First-day 
school, which followed, the subject of the lesson 
was, ‘‘Toward Jerusalem,’”’ telling of Jesus’ last 
trip to the Holy City and of his advice and coun- 
sel to the disciples, bidding them to remember 
that if a man would be great he must be least of 
all and servant of all. 

On Twelfth month 8th, we were glad to have 
with us Mary Travilla of West Chester, Pa. She 
spoke from the text, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and His righteosuness, and all things else 
shall be added unto you.’’ She said _ that 
in these days of hurry and excitement, we need 
the power of silence. Jesus, in times of great 
stress, retired to the mountains, and there in the 
quiet he gained that calmness of soul so necessary 
to his best work. 

She also spoke of her great privilege in attend- 
ing the International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals at Boston, and how one was impressed with 
the unity of thought of different nationalities for 
the uplifting and bettering of humanity. 

In the First-day school, she gave words of en- 
couragement and help. Both meetings were well 
attended and have made their influence felt. 


BERTHA K. CLEAVER. 


COLUMBUS FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


After the lapse of more than a year the centen- 
nial anniversary of Whittier’s birth seemed a most 
favorable time for the reassembling of the 
Friends’ Association of Columbus, O., and the 
spacious and hospitable home of Thomas Calvert, a 
most fitting place. Despite the inclemency of the 
weather, many were present and regret has been 
expressed by those who could not attend, that 
they were prevented from being with us. 

The meeting was called to order by John Car- 
penter who read the thirteenth chapter of Corin- 
thians. After a few remarks by him, in which he 
spoke of the death of our aged friend John J. 
Janney, State Librarian Charles Galbreath pre- 
sented a most interesting paper treating of 
“‘Whittier, the Rustic,’’ followed by the recita- 
tion of ‘‘The Barefoot Boy,’’ by Donald Calvert. 
Deeply appreciated was Prof. Harvey Haines’ 
talk from notes, in which he spoke of the mind of 
Whittier, his appeal to the American people and 
his simple religious faith, and closed by reading 
portions of several of his poems. Emma Smith 
exhibited a beautiful collection of botanical speci- 
mens that had been sent by a Scottish Friend to 
be sold at an anti-slavery fair held near Whittier’s 
home, and which, no doubt, he had seen and 
appreciated. Martha Warner read the prelude to 


' speaking to individual states in a remarkable 


| ‘‘Miriam” and little Helen Calvert recited ‘‘The 


Corn Song”’ in a most pleasing manner. 

Several expressed a feeling of regret that our 
little meetings had been discontinued, and encour- 
aged by the number present, and the kind offer 
of Dr. Secrist’s home asa place for our next 
meeting, we adjourned to meet at 1281 Franklin 
Avenue, First month 5th, 1908. 


HANNAH B. Davis, Secretary. 


MAPLE GROVE MEETING. 


In the year 1837, John and Margaret Moore, 
Friends originally from North Carolina, removed 
with their eight children from Richmond, Ind., 
to the western part of Huntington County, Ind., 
then an unbroken wilderness, they having to cut 
down the trees the last mile of their journey to 
make a roadway to their new home. In the 
course of a few years other Friends bought land 
and settled in the same neighborhood, and all 
proceeded to destroy, with ax and fire, what would 
now be a wealth of timber, in order to clear up 
their farms. 

On the occasion of the first death among them 
there was no cemetery, and John Moore donated 
land for this purpose, and also for the location of 
a building for meeting and school purposes; for 
these sturdy Friends, with all the hardships attend- 
ing a pioneer life, did not neglect their religious 
and educational duties. They were all intelligent 
and refined people, and there was an atmosphere 
of cultivation not generally found in pioneer life. 

In 1844 a log cabin was erected, not of the 
primitive character of which we have often heard, 
but one in which were five twelve-light windows. 
A school was started that year, the first teacher 
being Elizabeth H. Edwards (Coale) whose name 
is familiar to the readers of the Jntelligencer. 
Other early teachers were William L. Spencer, 
Nehemiah Brown and his sister Letitia, and Ben- 
jamin Coale. On the 4th of Fifth month 1845 
the first meeting for worship was held in the 
cabin. The first settlers and those interested in 
this concern were, John and Margaret Moore, 
Thomas and Elizabeth Moore, David and Susan 
Shinn, William and Hannah L. Spencer, Samuel 
and Sarah Davis, Jesse and Hannah Moore, Job 
and Sarah Willets and Benjamin and Rebecca J. 
Mason (all deceased), representing the states of 
New York, Pennsy!vania, Maryland and the Caro- 
linas. Among those appointed to attend the next 
opening meeting was William McKimmey, a min- 
ister of good repute, and also a physician. He 
was gifted with much spiritual insight, often 
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manner. After the meeting was established other 
Friends came and joined the new ‘‘Quaker Set- 
tlement,’’ Isaiah and Martha A. Brown, John and 
Phebe Brown, Mary Coale, widow of Samuel 
Coale, Samuel and Aseneth Foulke, William and 
Isabel Gray and others, which was helpful and 
strengthening to the body. 

At this time there was a small settlement of | 
Friends in Wabash County, fifteen miles distant, | 
and a meeting was started there near the same | 
time, the leading spirits in this concern being | 
Jason Holloway, Nathan and Aaron Heacock and | 
Frederic Kinley and their wives. Preparative | 
meetings were soon after established and were | 
called: ‘‘Maple Grove’’ and ‘‘Rush Creek’’ Pre- | 
parative Meetings. Sometime after the meeting 
was established at Rush Creek there came and | 
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work, ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ came out, a copy 
was presented to the library by Benjamin Mason, 
a staunch abolitionist, and at one period of his 
life connected with the ‘‘Underground Railroad’’ 
work. The library was felt to more than compen- 


_ sate for the efforts and sacrifices made to supply 


what was a luxury under such circumstances. 

In 1853 a frame meeting house was built at 
Maple Grove, and in 1854 the first monthly meet- 
ing was held therein, and was composed of the 
two preparative meetings, and called ‘‘ Maple 
Grove Monthly Meeting,’’ to be held alternately at 
the two settlements. To this day the memory of 
those early monthly meetings is a pleasant remi- 
niscence to the few remaining older Friends, then 
the young people and children. There was always 
a delegation from the other neighborhood in at- 


MAPLE GROVE MEETING HOUSE. 


settled among them Lucas Gillingham and his 
family from Philadelphia, and their influence 
among them was regarded as a great blessing, for 
**None knew them but to love them, none named 
them but to praise.”’ 

The writer is confining her account mostly to 
Maple Grove, because more conversant with its 
history, but she feels it just to say that the mem- 
bers of that meeting were exemplary exponents 
of our principles, which, if any difference, were 
less adulterated there than at Maple Grove. 

In 1851, the Maple Grove Friends, feeling the 
need of better literary advantages, procured con- 
tributions of money from those interested, and 
bought a well selected stock of books which was 
called ‘‘The Bluff Library,’’ and when that great 


tendance, and the social feature was much enjoyed. 
The meetings were looked forward to and pre- 
pared for with more zeal and interest than is now 
done for our quarterly meetings, and such a thing 
as an excuse for absence of a representative from 
this meeting to the quarter was an unusual cir- 
cumstance for a number of years. 

Most of the people were industrious, frugal and 
thrifty, faithful to their Friendly principles and 
in the regular attendance of their meetings. They 
were social! without formality, and strong and 
true in their friendships, always ready to do a 
service for others. On one occasion, a Friend and 
his wife took the baby and went to the East to be 
absent about three months, leaving four little 
boys in as many homes in their absence. There 
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was no hesitancy in asking this favor nor in grant- 
ing it, and that without money and without price. 
Nor was this an exceptional case, as it was a fre- 
quent thing for representatives to a superior meet- 
ing to leave a child or children with the neigh- 
bors during their absence. It did not enter any 
mind to say there was no spare room or bed for 
the little neighbors, nor did a representative think 
of offering his business or home cares (sickness 
excepted) as an excuse for non-attendance. 

There were a number of marriages solemnized 
both in the cabin and in the frame meeting house, 
among those in the latter being that of our minis- 
tering Friend, Edward Coale, and his wife Sarah 
A., daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Moore. 
Now and then there was an instance of ‘‘marry- 
ing out of meeting,’’ but such cases were promptly 
dealt with, and it isa matter of regret to say 
there were some disownments. With their many 
excellent qualities these Friends had a full supply 
of Puritan discipline, the forms of speech and of 
dress claiming the attention more than the 
‘‘weightier matters of the law.’’ 

During the years from 1865 to 1870 the meeting 
seemed to be at its climax both in size and inter- 
est, and there was a general feeling favoring the 
holding of the Quarter once in the year within 
the limits of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. 
There was at this time some evidence of an awak- 
ening among the younger members, and some 
hoped that the time was ripe for growth as it had 
not been before. The proposition, however, was 
defeated in the Quarter, the main object being 
the distance, and the difficulties for Friends to 
encounter in going to Huntington and Wabash 
Counties. 

From that time to this there has been a gradual 
decline of the meeting. There was a reaction of 
feeling, however, for a short time (but under less 
favorable conditions) when in the Twelfth month, 
1887, a session of the quarterly meeting began to 
be held at Maple Grove, and there was some evi- 
dence of a revival, but later death seemed to 
reign. It is not the writer’s wish to intimate 
that the decline of the meeting was due to the 
action of the Quarter, but it dates from that 
period. Decline for this reason would seem to 
indicate a lack of the right spirit for healthy 
growth. 

In the year 1896 so many Friends had left the 
old neighborhood, a number having settled in the 
town of Huntington, that it was decided to hold 
the meeting in that place, in such building as they 
could secure. Eventually the number of members 
attending the meeting became so few that it was 
decided to assemble in a private house, and since 
that date all meetings are held at the home of 
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Mary and Elizabeth Moore, daughiersof Joseph 


and Eliza Moore, and granddaughters of John 
and Margaret Moore. These worthy Friends are 
as mourners in Zion on account of the low estate 
of the Society, and are glad to accommodate the 
few who assemble at their home. 

Finally, in the Eleventh month, of 1905 the 
Maple Grove branch of the meeting for worship 
discontinued, but the monthly meetings are held 
there each alternate month. The meeting at Rush 
Creek is very small and the result can easily be 
predicted unless a revival takes pace. 

A few of the Friends have remained faithful, 
and one in an especial manner for a long time 
never flagged in his energy, zeal and prayers, but 
at last when no response seemed to meet his 
efforts, he shook the dust off his feet, and sought 
other fields of religious fellowship. 

In writing this account the hope is felt that it 
will not savor of the pessimist, but rather as a 
plain record of facts, without much comment as to 
causes, leaving that to abler pens. It might be 
stated in brief, however, that primarily there was 
individual unfaithfulness to manifested duty, and 
secondly too rigid discipline in trivial deviations, 
and too much attention given to tradition and too 
little to the ‘‘light’’ of the present, which should 
be as manna, gathered fresh daily. 

When on arecent visit to Maple Grove the 
writer was much impressed with the great change 
a few years have wrought. The original settlers 
passed away, their descendants scattered to nearly 
every state in the Union, the old meeting house, 
like a mouldering tombstone, marking the spot of 
a buried past and the cemetery in which lies the 
sacred dust of our ancestors, she felt a tender 
sentiment to preserve with the camera the dear 
old familiar scenes and memories of early life. 


R. J. M. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. } 


‘‘The Christ That Is To Be,’’ anonymous, (The 
Macmillan Co.) discusses the gospel of Jesus from 
various standpoints, and like the most fruitful 
kind of discussion it leaves each line of thought 
unfinshed so that the reader is compelled to further 
and independent thinking. Corporate faith, sal- 
vation by joy, dreams of justice, mind and dis- 
ease, the sword and the muck-rake,—these are a 
few of the thought-provoking titles of the chapters 
in this fresh view of the Christianity of today 
and tomorrow. 
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JOHN WOOLMAN. 


Christ’s spirit teketh breath again 
Within the lives of holy men. 


Each changing age beholds afresh 
Its word of God in human flesh, 


Amid the meek of earth, whose ear 
Pure wisdom maketh quick to hear, 


Who know the founts of good and ill 
And live 'n the Eternal Will, 


Sharing themselves and all their good 
In universal brotherhood; 


In whose sweet lives we still may see 
Th2 One who walked in Galilee, 


Not now in Syrian raiment dressed 
But in plain homespun of the West, 


Not raising Lazarus from the grave 
But lifting up the helpless slave, 


In dark Gethsemanes brought low 
Beneath the burden of our woe, 


Oppressed by greed of power and gain 
On Calvaries of bitter pain, 


And preaching through the human page 
Christ’s living Gospel to our age. 


William C. Braithwaite. 
From ‘‘Red Letter Days.’’ 


DEATHS. 
ANDERSON.—On Eleventh month llth, 1907, at Al- 
toona, Pa., Hannah K. Anderson, aged 71 years. Inter- 
ment, Trenton, New Jersey. 


COCKS.—At her hore, Westbury, Long Island, Twelfth 
month 28th, 1907, in her Tist year, Mary Cocks, wife of 
Isaac H. Cocks. Interment was at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Twelfth month 3lst. She is survived by her hus- 
band and her children, William W. Cocks, Elizabeth H. 
C. Thayer and Frederick C. Hicks. She was a member 
of Westbury Monthly Meeting, and an active worker in 
charitable and public matters. 


EVANS.—Passed to the higher life, at her home in 
Huntington County, Indiana, on the 9th.of Ninth month, 
1906, Elizabeth Evans, aged nearly 82 years; a member 
and for sometime an elder of Maple Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was a daughter of John and Margaret Moore, 
and was born Eleventh month 10, 1825, near Belvidere, 
Perquimans County, N. C. The following year, her 
parents moved to Richmond, Ind., for the double purpose 
of escaping from the evils of the slave system and to 
secure a home. 

In the year 1837 they again removed, this time to 
Huntington County, Ind., and in that place Elizabeth 
spent the most of her life. She has had an experimental 
knowledge of the one room cabin, the oldtime fireplace, 
the tinder, the tallow dip, the spinning wheel, the pewter 
service, and all that pertains to pioneer life. 

Her mother, a most lovable woman, was skilled in 
many healing appliances in sickness, and was often absent 
from home in this capacity, in many cases being depended 
upon instead of calling a physician, and under these cir- 
cumstances, Elizabeth was left at a very early age with 
the care of the family, and most faithfully did she fulfil 
this duty, sometimes severai'days in succession. 

Her marriage to Geo. W. H. Evans was the first among 
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the Friends of the new settlement, and occurred in 1844. 
For several generations her ancestors, and those of her 
husband (who died in 1870) were Friends, some of them 
being ministers, among the latter Joshua Evans, whose 
journal was published. 

In reviewing the life of this dear Friend, the writer 
voices the feelings of her acquaintances everywhere, that 
her faithful performance of duty in the capacity of daugh- 
ter, wife and mother was in so marked a degree, that her 
example should be held up as worthy of emulation as 
much as are those who make a more public demonstration, 
and not be as the flower that ‘‘is born to blush unseen.’’ 
Her praises are not sounded in the line of the ministry, 
nor in much official service. Her ministry was her life. 
As a daughter, it was said by her father: ‘‘There is a 
daughter who never gave me a disrespectful word.’’ As 
a wife she made a happy, restful, model home; as a 
mother of ten children she was a remarkable disci- 
plinarian, but this was so merged in the affection of wis- 
dom, that it leaves only love and veneration for her in 
the hearts of her children, all but two of whom reached 
maturity, and are respected and honored citizens. 

Admirable was the courage and resignation shown in 
bereavement, noticeable in the sudden death of children; 
and in all the vicissitudes of life were manifested her 
prominent characteristics, courage, cheerfulness, patience, 
always unselfishly solicitous for others, and helpful in 
times of need. Her silent example was an inspiration, and 
in expressing approval or disapproval of any course of 
auction, where silence would have been compromise and 
weakness, she gave no uncertain sound. 

Quiet and undemonstrative as was her life, so in keeping 
was her transition. In the silent hours of the night, 
alone with her God, in the twinkling of an eye, she passed 
from death unto life, and while the hearts of her children 
bleed because no hand nor voice ministered to her in that 
sacred hour, they are comforted with the thought that 
such a life has stored treasures in Heaven, and that 
she opened her eyes to all the riches of her Father’s 
house. R. J. M. 


HICKS.—At Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., on the 9th 
of Twelfth month, 1907, Anna, daughter of the late 
Samuel and Rachel W. Hicks. 


KESTER.—At the residence of his daughter, in Mill- 
ville, Pa., Twelfth month 18th, 1907, Amos Parker Kester, 
aged 90 years and five months. He was a life-long mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Millville, 
and was faithful in attendance until the infirmities of age 
began to tell upon him. 

His entire life was spent within four miles of the above 
named place, and his remains repose in the family lot 
within its limits. His hearing and sight were somewhat 
impaired, but his mind was clear, and he was much in- 
terested in passing events until within a few days of his 
death. Previous to his last illness, of less than three 
weeks duration, he frequently walked out to his neighbors 
and made friendly calls. 

He is survived by a daughter, Alvaretta Kline, a son, 
Moro, and five grandchildren. One sister and two 
brothers, also, survive. The former in her 83rd year, the 
latter in their 85th and 80th years, respectively. 


PARKER—At his home in the neighborhood of Mill- 
ville, Pa., Twelfth month the lst, 1907, after an illness 
of several months, Samuel E. Parker, in his 58th year. 
He was a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Millville, Pa., at which place his remains were in- 
terred. His wife,'three daughters and a son, survive him, 
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SAILER.—Theodore Sailer, son of the late Dr. Thomas 
and Hannah Sailer, died suddenly at his home in Glenside, 
Pa,, Twelfth month llth, 1907. His maternal ancestors 
were members of the Society of Friends. He was born at 
Mullica Hill, N. J., Eighth month 28th, 1833, and was 
educated at Marietta, Pa., after which he returned to his 
native village where he established a general merchandise 
business. In 1860 he removed to Philadelphia, where he 
engaged with hisfather in the shoe business at Second and 
Spruce Streets. Subsequently he became a salesman for 
a publishing house where he remained until his retire- 
ment. He is survived by his widow, who is a member 
with. Friends. 






FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


FALLOWFIELD, PA.-—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at the home of Ebenezer Maule, Twelfth month 
Ist, 1907. A partial, report of the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations held at Swarthmore was produced 
by Gertrude R. Skelton. The subject for the day being 
Christmas, Albert Reynolds read a poem entitled ‘‘The 
Mystic’s Christmas,’’ and a paper on how to observe the 
day was prepared by Emma Maule. Christmas giving in 
the true spirit was discussed in a round-table talk result- 
ing in a general expression that we should be more inde- 
pendent and live up to our highest ideals. Emma Maule 
read a list of interesting current events and after senti- 
ments were given from Whittier we adjourned to meet at 
the home of William Webster, First month 5th, 1908. 


MARION L. SKELTON, Secretary. 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met with Samuel F. Spencer. The chairman opened 
the meeting by reading the 19th Psalm. Edward A. Pen- 
nock gave the current events, and presented a new edition 
of the Friends’ year book and almanac for 1908. A paper 
on the ‘‘Religion of Whittier,’ by Augustus Brosius was 
listened to with close attention, the writer quoting many 
verses on religious thoughts, Mahlon G. Brosius gave us 
‘*Local Anti-slavery Reminiscences.’’ He told how the 
pro-slavery and anti-slavery movements caused feeling 
between neighbors, many of whom would be, ashamed to 
acknowledge the, stand they took, if now living. Others 
present gave their recollections concerning the Christiana 
Riot. The next meeting will be at the home of Augustus 
Brosius, Avondale, First month 26th., 1908. 


HANNA H. Pusey, Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.--The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Thomas 8. Gibbs, Twelfth month 2lst, 
1907, with about fifty present. The one hundredth Psalm 
was read. followed by sentiments from Whittier. Eliza 
Deacon read an enlightening biography of the poet, and 
Anna Bunting an article on ‘‘Whittier’s Humor.’’ Sarah 
Lippincott read ‘‘The Corn Song;’’ Walter Bowne, ‘‘The 
Sycamores;’’ Anna Scott, ‘‘ Maud Muller,’’ and Anna 



















ANNA RARTRAM BUNTING. 


The memory of Anna B. Bunting will ever remain with 
her many friends; her genial manner, kind disposition 
with a beautiful thoughtfulness for the comfort and hap- 
piness of those around her, and the love of the silence in 
our meetings all tell us of the tendency of her life; and 
now that she has laid aside her earthly work and taken 
up the threads of her new existence, we have the full 
assurance she has crossed the border land and without a 
doubt her loving spirit is at rest with the loved ones gone 
before. 



























NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In the account of Lydia H. Price in last week’s issue, 
the word ‘‘though,’’ near the top of second column, page 
830 should be ‘‘through,’’ making the sentence read 
‘*Through suffering in the parting with; loved ones, her 
rich spiritual nature gradually became predominant. 





















At the First month meeting of Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association, Rufus M. Jones of Haverford Col- 
lege, will speak on ‘‘How Present-day Friends Think of 
the Divine Principle in Man.’’ The meeting will be on 
the second Second-day, the 13th, in the Young Friends’ 
Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, at 8 p.m. 














West Philadelphia Meeting was well attended Twelfth 
month 29th, a number of new arrivals in West Philadel- 
phia district being present. William MacWatters was 
heard in a message, a review of the old year, the central 
thought being, ‘‘ What shall I render unto my God, for all 
his benefits to me?’’ A message from Samuel Jones, 
‘*Before Abraham was, I am,’’ was followed by a supplica- 
tion by Wm. Webster, Jr. ——— 


The First-day school at Millville, Pa., gave commemo- 
rative Whittier exercises Twelfth month 15th. The adults 
who gave papers, addresses or recitations were: Ellen 
Russell Eves, Margaret Eves, Sarah J. Kester and Sarah 
T. Eves. The intermediate department gave a reading 
exercise and the primary classes recitations and senti- 
ments. The whole was much enjoyed by those present. 


a very funny little selection. Eugenia N. Harvey read a 
delightful paper on ‘‘Whittier’s Religious Faith.’’ She 
said that the poet’s own beautiful life was the best evi- 
dence of his religion. Cyrus Moore read a paper on 
‘*Whittier as a Refo~mer and Politician.’’ ‘‘Marguerite’’ 
was recited by Mabel Harvey and ‘‘ The Bridal of Penna- 
cook’’ was read by Mary Moore. 

Bret Harte is the author selected for the next meeting, 
which will be held First month 25th, at the home of Frank 
Harvey. E. S$. G. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met 
Twelfth month llth. The president read Ephesians vi. 

The question, What and where is the soul of man? was 
answered by Milton K. Ritter. He quoted the Greeks, 
who used the word soul as the living part of man, Would 
it be advisable for Frierds to follow the usual parliamen- 
tary methods in their business meetings? was answered in 
the negative by Lettie W. Eyre as to monthly or quarterly 
meetings, but she thought t might be. adopted by Friends, 
of the Associations. The sentiment of the Association, 
however, seemed to be to adhere to our present way. The 
next meeting, First month 8th, will be addressed by Prof. 
Gordon Greeves of George School, and the question, 
Whence do we derive our ideas of right and wrong? will 
be considered. 










A member of New York Monthly Meeting writes con- 
cerning their calendar (which we noticed last week): ‘‘As 
heretofore, this calendar is paid for by private subscrip- 
tion. They will be at the meeting houses in New York 
and Brooklyn for distribution. To prevent waste, a small 
charge is put upon them:—ten cents to members of New 
York Monthly Meeting, any others may have them by 
sending twenty-five cents to Charles F. Underhill, 510 
Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn. The money will be de-_ 
voted to the philanthropic work of the Society. It is 
hoped that every family in the meeting will provide them- 
selves with this convenient reminder of important dates.’’ 














Biddle, ‘‘ Angels of Patience.’’ Calvin Lippincott recited © 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


1ST MO. 5TH (1ST-DAY.)—Indian- 
apolis Friends’ Association. 

—New Garden, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at home of Josiah Lamborn. 


—At Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
a meeting for worship at 3 p.m. 


—Washington, D. C., Meeting, vis- 
ited by Mary Travilla of West Chester, 
Pa. 


—Race Street, Philadelphia, Confer- 
ence Class, 11. a.m.; Topic: The Ser- 
vicesof Zechariah. Eleanor D. Wood 
of Bryn Mawr College will have 
charge of the class. 


—Fallowfleld, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association. Hayes C. Taylor on 
‘*‘The George Jr. Republic.’’ 


1ST MO. 7TH (83RD-DAY.)—Media, 


Pa., Friends’ Association. 


1ST MO. 8TH (4TH-DAY.)—New- 
town, Pa., Young Friends’ Association. 


1ST MO. 11TH (7TH-DAY.)—New 
York Monthly Meeting, 15th Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, 2.30 p.m. 


1ST MO. 12TH (1ST-DAY.)—New 
York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ 
Association, in the Meeting House, 
110 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
at 8 p.m. Charles MacDowell on 
‘*Public Sanitation.’’ 


—The Friends of White Plains, N. 
Y., at the residence of Annie Griffen, 
39 South Lexington Avenue, at 11 
a. m. 


—Reading Friends’ Meeting, visited 
by Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings’ 
‘*Committee to Visit the Smaller 
Branches. ’’ 


—Friends’ Meeting, Washington, 
D. C., visited by Henry W. Wilbur. 


—Race Street Conference Class, 
11.45 a. m.; Topic; The Seventy 
Years Following the Building of the 
Temple; Isaiah 56-62. The discussion 
will be opened by R. Barclay Spicer. 


BOOKS RECENTLY, ADDED TO 
FRIEND’S LIBRARY. 


1. Baldwin, James—Fairy stories and 
Fables. 


2. Baldwin, James—Old Stories of the 
East. 


FRIENDS’ 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Stréet, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES : ( Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


CHARLES MAURICE 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
215 East 15th Street, New York 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEePHones 
Day on Nicur 


PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


INTELLIGENCER, 


[First month 4, 1908 


. Barbour, R. H.—Crimson Sweater. 


4. Cooper, J. F.—Last of the Mohi- 
cans. 


. Cornell, J. J.-—Autobiography. 


6. De la Ramee, 
Flanders. 


. Douglas, A. M.—Little Girl in Old 
Baltimore. 


. Hale, E. E. — Tarry at 
Travels. 


. Hawthorne, Nath. -—- Wonder-book. 
. Lang, Andrew—Blue Fairy Book. 


Louise — Dog of 


Home 


. Lang, Andrew—True Story Book. 


. Mabie, H. W. — Backgrounds of 
Literature. 


. Mabie, H. W. — Famous Stories 
Every Child Should Know. 


. Magill, E. H.—Sixty - five Years 
in the Life of a Teacher. 


. Martin, G. M.—Abbie Ann. 


. Martineau, Harriet--Peasant and 
Prince. 


. Omar Khayyam—Rubaiyat. 


. Pennsylvania Friends, Society of, 
Yearly Meeting, 1788-1819 — 
Memorials of Deceased Friends. 


. Perry, Bliss—Life of Walt Whit- 


man. 


. Van Dyke, J. C.—Studies in pic- 
tures. 

. Wiggin, Kate Douglas — New 
Chronicles of Rebecca. 


. Wilson, Patten — Nature Around 
the House. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 

is a wholesome, interesting and beau- 
tifully illustrated magazine for children. 
The subscription price is 50 cents a year. 
In clubs of five or more the rate is 40 
cents. For one dollar we will send 
Scattered Seeds for 1908 to three new 
subscribers. Send for sample copies. 
Address Scattered Seeds, N. W. Cor. 
15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


To mind one’s own business, not in 
the spirit of the priest and Levite, 
who passed by on the other side in- 
stead of assisting the wounded man 
on the highway, but by refraining 
from meddling with the affairs of 
healthy people, by refraining from 
gossip and scandal and the circulating 
of idle reports, from interference be- 
tween friends or in other people’s 
domestic affairs — if this be the 
eleventh commandment, who keeps it? 

Omaha Republican. 
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We must practice healthy activity, 
but avoid haste and worry. In many 


families hurry is the standing order | 


for all day and night, but especially 
at the table. Children and adults are 
hurried up in the morning, hurried to 


breakfast, hurried through it, hurried | 


to school or work, to dinner, to er- 
rands, to lessons, to supper, to play 
games or attend a concert, — finally 
hurried to bed and to sleep. 


One | 


feels like asking merciful God to pre- | 
serve us from the death dealing re- | 
sults of this way of living, but He | 


cannot change cause and_ effect. 


Cheerfulness is the best promoter of | 


health. 
and grow fat.’’ 


**Grin and bear it.’’ ‘‘Laugh 
—Exchange. 


How far from here to Heaven? 
Not very far my friend; 

A single, hearty step 
Will all thy journey end. 


Hold there! where runnest thou? 
Know, Heaven is in thee! 

Seekest thou for God elsewhere? 
His face thou’ !t never see. 


I believe not in death; 
If hour by hour I die, 
’Tis hour by hour to gain 

A better life thereby. 


Angelus Silessius, 1620, 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 190! 1908 


Beautifully illustrated with Halftone caiciedinates 
made from wash drawings; printed in Art Double- 
tone ink. Appropriate selections of verse. Suwuit- 
able New Year gift. Price, 25c; 6 for $1.40; 12 
for $2.70. Add 2c per copy for mailing. 

Sixth Edition now on sale (only a few copies left). 


Single leaf Calendars, 4 subjects, each 5 c; 6 for 
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Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 


P del 7 ig Wecatalogue 
thisseason sev- 
MEALS: eral choice new 


vegetables of 
sterling merit. 
: EARLY MORN PEA, 
the earliest, largest es ded pea known. One 
on 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


farmer harvested $0 bushels from cne planted 
and rece: ved from $3 to $3.50 per bushel. Quality 
of the best. 
wt ORY'S EARLY EXCELSIOR, the best second 
Ow growing pea without any excepuon, 
a great favorit with the leading gardeneis. 
“Big Crop,” our new white petato, ont-yields 
all the Pomttearas arieties, is less affected b 
rot, is deliciously mealy. Let us tell you al 
abc jatit. Catal gue free 
J. 5.8. GREGORY & SCN, Mars.enean, Mass. 


ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


GRISCOM HALL. 


The subscribers’ meeting, held in the Assembly Room of the Young Friends’ 


| Association on the 28th, after a long and spirited session, was unable to finish the 
| work of adopting by-laws, and adjourned to meet on the afternoon of 1st mo. 18th, 


27 c. By mail, add 1 c. for each order of 4 copies. 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


Beautifully printed, in Art Brown Doubletone 
ink, on superfine cream-tinted card, from Half- 
tone Engravings made from wash drawings. 
Seven subjects. Price, 3c. each, 2 for5c. By mail, 
add 1 cent for each lot of five cards. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
921 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 

BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street, 





Seventeen Cents per year for 
One Thousand Dollars of Life 
Insurance for Fifteen Years! 
This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, 1901 
Particulars free on request. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 











at the same place at 2.30 p. m. 

The following points were among those decided upon : 

1. The name ‘Griscom Hall’’ was adopted in memory of Samuel 
Griscom, the original owner of the Buck Hill tract, and father of the 
movement to make Buck Hill Falls a Friendly summer gathering place. 

2. The number of Directors was fixed at twelve. 

3. The election for Directors is to be conducted by mail before the 
meeting on the 18th. Twenty-seven stockholders were nominated for 
Directors, and ballots will soon be mailed. Any subscriber has the right 
to make nominations and may have the name of his or her nominee placed 
on the ballot, if it is received by the president pro-tem on or before Third- 
day, the 7th. Subscribers should assure themselves that those whom they 
nominate can serve, if elected. 

Several Friends have made preliminary payment of $5.00 per share provided 
for in the subscription blank, but it need not be made until the close of the meeting 
on the 18th. 

251 shares have so far been taken. Friends who may be interested are urged 
to subscribe now and take part in the election of directors and the final organization 
meeting. 

GEORGE A. WALTON, Philadelphia, President Pro-tem. 
CAROLINE HADLEY, Swarthmore, Pa., Secretary Pro-tem. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK. 


| To George A. Walton 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


5427 Norfolk St., Phila., Pa. 
Edward C. Wilson 
Baltimore, Md. 


Arthur C. Smedley 
George School, Pa, J 


Committee for Organization. 


Mo. 1907. 





I hereby subscribe for.. 
Hall Association’”’ at the par value of $25.00. 


$10.00 on 4th Mo. 1st, 1908, payments to be anticipated if I so desire. 


Signed.. 


Address.. 


I am a member Of -...-----eeee-sseeeeeeeee Monthly Mesting aad... 








shares of stock of the ‘‘Griscom 
I agree to pay for each share sub- 
scribed $5.00 when called for by the Committee, $10.00 on 2nd Mo. Ist, 1908, and 


Yearly Meeting. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GeorGe Foster WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. Lane VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Josern T. BuntinG, Second Vice-President. 





[First month 4, 1908 


MORGAN BunTING, Secretary 


Lewis LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will Seodite deposits for ‘this Gaanens. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 





The Twenty-first Annual 


OYSTER SUPPER 


For the benefit of the 
Friends’ Home for Children 
(Non-Sectarian) 4011 Aspen Street 


At the Spacious 


LU LU TEMPLE 


1337 Spring Garden Street 
From 5 to 8 P. M. 


Third-day, First Month 21st, 1908 | 


Price of Tickets for Supper 
and Entertainment, $1.00 


The Frierds’ Home provides shelter, tempor- 
arily, until it can secure good private homes for 
orphan, neglected and destitute children, and we 
ask your aid. Since organization 1007 children 
have been admitted and 399 children placed in 
permanent homes satisfactory to the Board. 


A Musical and Literary Entertainment 
wiil be given at 7.45 P. M. 


The spacious Lu Lu Temple has again been 
selected for our Annual Oyster Supper and Enter- 
tainment because the experience last year demon- 
strated its special adaptability for our uses. The 
accommodations are so ample and satisfactory the 
management is enabled to most comfortably care 
for the host of friends who annually make these 
entertainments such enjoyable occasions. 


The supper will consist of 
Raw, Fried and Panned Oysters, 
Cranberries, Cold Meats, Pickles, 
Ice Cream, Cake. 


Come and enjoy a good supper, and help 
a worthy cause 


Tickets can be had from the following persons: 


Susan D. Hall, 5300 Lancaster Ave. 

Ann C. Miller, 313 N. 33d St. 

Mary C. E. Davis, 522 N. 2ist St. 
Elizabeth L. Coates, 1933 Judson Place. 
Anna J. Bean, 1728 N. 19th St. 

Mar; H. Kirby, 4926 Cedar Ave. 

E ward C. Dixon, 5382 Walnut St. 

Jesse H. Michener, 4512 Regent St. 
Matilda K Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St. 
Hannah E. Scott, 3487 Woodland Ave. 
Barclay B. Heacock, 75% N. 26th Bt. 
Anna A. Emley, 1529 Girard Ave. 

Milton W Buzby, 2001 Summer St. 

Eliza H. Worrell, Y.F.A. Bldg., 15th & Cherry. 
Deborah P. Livezey, 3726 Hamilton St. 
Joseph Scarlett, 52d and Lancaster Ave. 
Elizabeth M. Middleton, 856 N, 8:h St. 
Francis V. Eavenson, The Gladstone. 
Annie K. Taylor, 315 N. 35th St. 

Robert Am! ler, 1525 Centennial Ave. 
Sarah W. Ambler, 1525 Centennial Ave 
Rebecca B. Nicholson, Cooper St., Camden. 
Caroline C. Price, New Hope, Pa. 

Lewis L. Eavenson, 615 N, 34th St. 
Mickle C. Paul, 3310 Baring St. 

Cat: erine M. Angell. 4011 Aspen St. 
Mary S. Wickersham, 6300 Greene St,, Gtn. 
Elizabeth H. Woodnutt, 1728 Girard Ave. 
Alben T. Eavenson, 2013 Vine St. 

Hugh M. Thomas, 1618 Green St. 
Thomas P. Bacon, 3212 Baring St, 

J Lee Hall, 39th and Parrish Sts. 

S. Irene Eavenson, 2013 Vine St. 

Ella R. Bicknell, 815 N. 40th St 

Edwin B. Newcomer, 315 N. 33d St. 

May K. Newcomer, 315 N. 33d St. 
William Taylor, 315 N. 35th St. 

lula B. Dixon. 918 S. 49th St, 

Mary &. Dunham, Merchantville, N. J. 
Madge Heacock, 753 N. 26th St. 

David T. Jones, 3719 Baring St. 

Marion R. Jones, 3717 Baring St. 

Anna Fry Hall, 5138 Parkside 

Alada B. Lukens, 243 E. Johnson St., Gtn. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President 


Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 


Entire charge of Real Estate. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F, Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 





Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 











































Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 


| Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
| Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 


| ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 


acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 


| bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 





















